
President of SSMU Neglects Election Promises 

Duncan Reid has different priorities than in last year’s campaign 



Bv Dasha. 
TWerkusheva 

I n the larger scheme of poli 
tics it is often the case that the 
election campaign promises 
are not held at all, or only in part, 
once the candidate gets to office. 
McGill, being a small sample of 
contemporary politics, seems to 
follow the games of its "big 
brother" in everything including 
memory lapses. 

Last year’s SSMU-presidential 
campaign of the current president 
Duncan Reid was based on three 
major points. First of all, a series 
of lectures by prominent figures 
were promised. Second, the plans 
were to create an access fund to 
provide bursaries for students 
with money problems. Third, an 
environmental commission was 
to be e.stablished this year. 

"The idea is to use my ability 
to organize events to help bring 









DuncAN Reid: rmoERS crossed demimd ms back 



was actually done 
in conjunction 
with McGill. The 
presentation by fa- 
mous activist 
Maude Barlow 
was aided by 
$2000 from the 
SSMU account 
and reserved 
SSMU’s right to 
host the next joint 
lecture. 

Also, SSMU 
aided in the or- 
ganization of fi- 
nance minister 
Paul Martin's visit, 
held in the 
Leacock Building 



high profile speakers to McGill," last week, 
is the first ofthose promises stated Not stopping at those results, 
by Reid. the plans are, Reid promises "to 

Not many people know but present another event here at 
one of the past lectures given dur- some point later during the year." 
ing Concordia’s Orientation Week But no one knows yet who the 



prominent figure is and if "later 
in the year" means never. 

The election promise of pro- 
viding students, who have 
reached their maximum in loans, 
with bursaries from a special 
fund, is still in the stage of devel- 
opment. 

This issue will probably not be 
ready to go on the fall referendum, 
for right now the president’s of- 
fice is preparing a new constitu- 
tion for the Student’s Society to 
be posted at that time. Reid be- 
lieves that once the constitution 
is approved, he can move on to 
other issues, such as his election 
promises. 

Due to Reid’s preoccupation 
with writing the constitution, ho 
claimed the establishment of the 
environmental commission to 
encourage efficiency and recy- 
cling could not bo a priority at this 
time. 

Although he has not taken ac- 



tion on his election promise of an 
environmental commission Reid 
says he has "spoken to a few peo- 
ple about that issue, not yet sure 
how we’ll go about it." 

But since the term began, Reid 
said a new serious issue has 
popped out of nowhere which 
sets everything else aside: the 
construction of a new student 
services facility and reassembling 
of the Shatner building. However, 
when election promises were 
made last year, all candiclntes 
were aware that the new building 
was going to be built. 

"Our big priorities right now 
are long term planning and the ap- 
proval of a new constitution, as 
well as the new building," Reid 
said. 

What Reid seems to bo saying 
is that it’s only October and after 
the serious issues have been ro- 
.solved the time will come for his 
election promises. 
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Café ['T.tran^er 

680 St. Catherine St. West 
(corner University) 

tel: 392-9016 



Opportunities abound at Salomon Smith Barney, 

Some are satisfied to follow in the footsteps of others. Others want 
something more. They want to create. They want to make an impact. 

And make it today. As Winston Churchill declared, "History will be 
kind to me. For I intend to write it." 

To those of similar persuasion we say, "Let's get to work. " 

Care to join us? 



ISTLDKINT SIM'XIALl 

TliiinkN^iviii{£ Weekonil 



Bus. Hotel & 
Tours 



Manhattan Tours 

1t16 Sie-Caitienna W. suite 20t 

874-9842 

1 - 800 - 298-9842 / 



GENDER HEALTH 
Li: CTUR1-: SliRIKS 

riŒSl:NT.S 

Human Papillomavirus 
Inlcclion in High Risk 
Populations 

What arc the Limits of 
Antiretroviral Therapy 
forHIV/AlDS? 



Please Join us to learn more about career opportunities in 
Investment Banking, Sales and Trading and Research. 

Thursday,October 8 
5:00 p.m. 

Faculty Club - Ballroom 
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DR. EDUARDO FRANCO 
& 

DR. MARK WAINBERG 

FREE GENERAL ADMISSION 
L IGHT REFRESHMENTS 

McGill University 
Stephen Leacock Building 
85.S Sherbrooke St. We.st 
Room 232 

Wednesday, Otiolter 7tli 1998 
6:3()pm - 8:30pm 

3M Pharmaceuticals 



©1998 Salomon Smilh Barney Inc. Salomon Smith Barney is a seivice maik 
ol Salomon Smilh Barney Inc Member SIPC. An equal opportunity employer. 
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HOTEL CENTRE-VILLE 

large rooms 
entirely equipped 
fridge provided 
from$450/montli 

843-2483 



MERCHANT 
TRANSACTION 
SUPPLIES 

- Non Bilingual. 

• Finding it hard to find work in Quebec. 

- Are you a student paying the High cost of Education. 

10 year old telemarketing company looks for English Sales Reps to deal with 
Customers outside the province and in the US (no French required!). 

Salary/Commission, full (9-5) average 550 to 600/ week or part (5~8) 
average 150 to 200/ week time shifts! 

Contact Randy at 393-8888 ext.: 229 



OPTOMETRIST 



Students pay only $5 for eye exam 
& get $75 coverage towards 
eyeglasses or contacts - with your 
Vision Health Eyecare Insurance. 



• Eye Exam 

• Eye Classes (2 for 1} 

• Contact Lenses 

Dr. David Kwavnick, O.D. 

1535 Sherbrooke St. W. 

(cornet Ouy) 



933-8700 
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Media Alert 



T he growing global mo 
nopoly of media is no 
where more visible 
than in Canada. The innumer- 
able detriments to participa- 
tory democracy posed by these 
developments, are issues that 
many of us aren’t hearing 
about. Not surprising, as few 
media outlets are going to will- 
ingly provide evidence of their 
own illegitimacy. 

A September Z Magazine 
interview with Ben Bagdikian, 
by David Barsamian, speaks to 
some of the most serious flaws 
in today’s market-oriented 
journalism - Bagdikian is a 
Pulitzer prize winning journal- 
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ist and editor, former Dean of 
the Graduate School of Journal- 
ism at the University of Califor- 
nia at Berkeley, and author of 
The Media Monopoly, 

Let’s review some of the 
insights provided in the inter- 
view, before I discuss just how 
pertinent they are to media in 
Canada- most notably print me- 
dia. To begin, one of the most 
interesting points made by 
Bagdikian is the deplorable 
shift from issues to personali- 
ties in media coverage over the 
last 20 years. 

The most lucid example, 1 
am almost afraid to say, is the 
Monica Lewinsky and Bill 
Clinton sex ‘scandal.’ The cov- 
erage of this topic illustrates a 
basic component of contempo- 
rary news media: the gap be- 
tween regular people’s intelli- 
gence and the content of popu- 
lar media. 

Bagdikian alludes to the 
Clinton scandal: "A majority 
[of Americans according to 
opinion polls] say he may or 
may not have done it, but in 
any case, enough already. 
There are more important 
things. The media are going 
crazy about this. That’s the so- 
called stupid public. The 
question now is. Which side 
is stupid, the media or the 
public?" 

According to Bagdikian the 
fundamental problem lies in 
the fact that large media corpo- 
rations have taken over news, 
broadcast, and print. 

“The papers and their ex- 
ecutives are judged by the stock 
increasing its value, by the divi- 
dends. The top executives have 



huge stock options issued to them 
like monopoly money, for noth- 
ing, almost, and day by day they 
become millionaires. Their top 



BY 

JEFF 

WEBBER 



editors have stock options, and 
they watch the stock tickers more 

than they do the news tickers 

Their idea is the public is not in- 
terested in issues, they are inter- 
ested in people, in celebrities," 
Bagdikian claims. 

While referring to the advent 
of large media corporations, no 
other case study is more reveal- 
ing than the situation of print me- 
dia in Canada. Bagdikian's and 
Barsamian's assertions of corpo- 
rate-led media, are frighteningly 
applicable to the infamous 
Conrad Black and his Canadian 
(although not exclusively) media 
leviathan. 

The concentration of owner- 
ship in the Canadian newspaper 
business has reached an all-time 
high, with the three biggest chains 
now controlling 72 per cent of 
daily circulation, up from 57 per 
cent in 1980. Black's Hollinger 
Corporation and Southam Inc. are 
collectively the largest owners of 
Canadian newspapers in the 
countr}'. 

Southam Inc. publishes 55 
daily newspapers from coast to 
coast in Canada. In addition, un- 
der the Hollinger Corporation, 



Black is responsible for numerous 
other community newspapers. 
However, what is even more dis- 
concerting about these statistics, 
is that the 33 daily newspapers, 
and the additional community pa- 
pers, Include monopolies in many 
of the affected towns and cities, 
including every major city in 
Canada, save Toronto. Think of 
the significance of every major 
urban centre in Canada having, as 
its central molderof public think- 
ing, Conrad Black. 

Several concrete indicators 
suggest just how deleterious such 
absolute control over public dis- 
course via media can be. Black 
utilizes his capacity as the head 
of a virtual monopoly to the full- 
est extent. 

For example, the track record 
of journalists and editors leaving 
after Southam takeovers is phe- 
nomenal. To cite a few examples, 
we can look to joan Fraser at the 
Montréal Gazette who was the 
first to go, after almost two dec- 
ades at the paper. She said the 
reason was a "change in ap- 
proach" at the paper. Similarly, 
Bill Peterson, publisher of the 
Kingston Whig-Standard left be- 
cause of editorial uncertainty. 
One more poignant example, is 
the Ottawa Citizen that lost both 
editor james Travers and the edi- 
torial page editor Peter Calamai 
upon Southam takeover. 

Further, Black has controlled 
diversity on his editorial pages 
with inten.se fervour. This might 
not be of such grave conseiiuence 
if multiple papers wdth multiple 
owners existed, that could ex- 
press a real plurality in editorial 
stances. As it stands, however, if 
there is no diversity on Black's 



editorial pages, it means that 
there is no diversity whatso- 
ever in many communities 
and major cities across 
Canada. Several editorial 
writers, such as Chris Young 
have had their columns dis- 
continued in Southam papers 
for criticizing Black’s stance 
on various issues. In addi- 
tion, Black has, on numerous 
occasions, di.splayed his own 
editorial columns on every 
editorial page of every 
Southam newspaper across 
Canada. The kind of overt 
power this signifies is alarm- 
ing. 

Finally, the dumbing- 
down of media coverage in an 
effort to minimize costs, and 
to play the stock markets to 
which Bagdikian speaks, is all 
too evident in Black’s news- 
papers. A study done by Uni- 
versity of Regina's School of 
journalism and Communica- 
tion, indicates that since 
Black took over the Regina 
Leader-Post, local beats on 
agriculture, health and civic 
politics have dropped 40 per 
cent, while recourse to 
cheaper wire material has 
jumped. 

In the final analysis, the 
fact that as individuals one of 
our main resources for infor- 
mation is so inordinately con- 
trolled by one person, sug- 
ge.sts that something ought to 
be done by the federal govern- 
ment to eliminate this threat 
to meaningful democracy. We 
cannot participate in an in- 
formed manner, if average citi- 
zens have no recourse to di- 
verse information. 
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New Name, Same Old Story 



Blood drive draws criticism 



SIMILAR TO YEARS BEFORE 



Bv Rebecca 
Rosenblum. 

H üinn-Quül)u(; lias takun 
over tliu ninnn{>ümüiil of 
lliunniuinl McGill blood 
drivu, but is dogged by the same 
controversies as its pred- 



McGill’s 




blooc 
drive’ 
will go 
forth 
u n d e r 
the man 
ageinent of 
H e in a 
Québec this 
year. This new 
organization 
has filled the 
gap left by the 
The Red Cross’s 
withdrawal from 
the blood collection and 
screening business. As Meiiia 
Quebec will run the October .'5- 
f) drive only a week after hav- 
ing taken control of blood 
drives in general, there have 
been (piestiuiis on campus ns to 
how the event will now be or- 
ganized. The blood drive is 
under particular scrutiny in 
light of McGill's previously un- 
easy relationship with the Ca- 
nadian Red Cross. 

The difficulties were 
sparked two years ago, when 
then SSMU I’resident Chris 
Carter initiated protests against 
the questionnaires the Red 
Cross gives to all potential do- 
nors. The questionnaire is de- 
signed to screen out any man 
who has engaged in gay sex in 
the last two decades. At the 
time. Carter said that the ques- 
tionuairu was discriminatory 
and based on the false presup- 
position that queer men are the 
only group at risk for contract- 
ing HIV/AIDS. 

The controversy resulted in 
the Red Cross canceling the 
drive for that year, to the out- 
rage of hoth Carter’s supporters 
and opponents. Now. two years 
later. Queer McGill has been 




Differential 
Tuition 



Fees 



offered an 



information 



table at the 



blood drive so that 
they can distribute information 
without disturbing the drive. It 
remains to he seen how Hema 
Quebec will handle both the 
mechanics of the blood drive 
and the potentially tense situa- 
tion that surrounds it. 

"It’s just a name change from 
my point of view, not necessar- 
ily a change in their duties or 
procedures" said blood drive 
coordinator Farzana 

Nurmohanied. 

She was echoed by her fel- 
low coordinators, Lakhoo and 
Usman Sheikh. Lakhoo stated, 
"What it comes down to, with 
the blood drive, is that there are 
no changes. Well, the poster 
changed..." 

According to all sources, the 
blood drive procedures, sup- 
plies, per.sonnel and question- 
naire will be exactly the same 
as in previous years. Carole 
Bennett, the Hema Quebec rep- 
resentative explains that, "The 
government imposes the 
questionnaires.. .we can’t elimi- 
nate them..." 

In response to the idea that 
the forms are seen as discrimi- 
natory by the queer commu- 
nity, Bennett stated that, "We 
hope that they will understand 



that 



It s not a 



question of dis 



crimination but of 



public health. We don’t 



have a choice, if we did we 



would do it another way. It’s 



not the donors, it’s their blood 
that is at risk. 



The Queer McGill informa 



tion table idea came from Karen 



Pelley, SSMU VP Internal. She 
explains that she "sent [Queer 
McGilll an invitation to set up 
on information table at the 
event. ..to distribute information 
on what they see os a problem." 

"Ii was a relatively harsh 
letter.. .we’ll give you a table, 
|.so| just sit in the corner and be 
quiet. ...don’t try anything.” says 
jawad Qureshi, the Administra- 
tor of Queer McGill. 

The organizers of the event 
see the invitation in a more 
positive light. Sheikh states, 
“We haven’t been deterring 
them from doing anything. 
We’ve been encouraging them to 
spread awareness.” 

At the same time, there is no- 
table caution and nervousness 
on the part of all of the organiz- 
ers as to exactly how things will 
go between the blood drivers 
and Queer McGill. Hopefully 
nothing controversial will hap- 
pen, we’re trying to keep it as 
cool as possible.” remarks 
Sheikh. 

"So far, wo haven’t heard 
anything (about potential prob- 
lems at the drivel ...Iprotestsl 
don’t serve any purpose than to 
push donors away and so much 
blood is needed. We need 900- 
11)00 units of blood a day in the 



Western Quebec Region alone.” 
says Bennett. 

The loss of blood donation 



due to controversy seems to be 



the big fear, although Qureshi 



insists that "IQueer McGillj ab 



solutely support|s| the blood 



drive, we want people to give 



blood, we just want to know 



why we’re singled out as a com 



munity as high risk, when in 
fact heterosexual women are the 
fastest growing HIV positive 
group.” 

Although they do not plan to 
be anything but peaceful, the 
Queer McGill contingent does 
plan to be highly visible at the 
drive. "This year we’re trying to 
repeat the same things las last 
year]. ..we had so much support 
last year.” The three things that 
they have planned are: painting 
blood drops on people’s faces to 
create visibility and awareness 
of the issue, the collection of 
signatures of those who believe 
that the questionnaire is dis- 
criminatory and keeping track 
of how many potential units of 
blood have been lost because of 
it. "Last year, l.'50-200 (units] 
were lost.” says Qureshi. 

The drive runs from Monday 
to Friday, 9 a.ni. to 5 p.ni, each 
day. In addition to the queer 
McGill table, the drive will have 
for the first time a table distrib- 
uting information on how to go 
about donating bone marrow. 
Carole Bennett’s last comment 
on the subject was simply, "So 
much blood is needed every 
day, just to respond to the de- 
mand. One donation could help 
to save the lives of four people." 



(continued from page 1) 

While tuition for Ontario stu- 
dents exceeds .$41)00 in some 
places, a tuition freeze in BC 
holds fees at 1995’s average of 
$2.500. British Columbia’s system, 
which Wilson says will soon see 
in-province students competing 
with droves from out-of-province, 
also boasts loans for lower year 
students in the form of grants, and 
average graduate debt $8000 be- 
low the Canadian average. 

However, many in BC doubt 
hat they will ever hove to make 
use of the legal precedent that the 
SSMU is trying to sot. “I see this 
more as a political scare tactic,” 
said Hoffman. 

“We’d like to see the federal 
government do something first,” 
.said Wilson to that end, propos- 
ing federal regulation of tuition 
and improved grant programs. 
“Their Millenium Fund is money, 
but it’s going to help less than 2 
per cent of the population,” .she 
said of the recently announced 
post-secondary initiative. 

In the meantime, representa- 
tives at UBC are readying them- 
selves should differentiation 
come in to play. Feiner has al- 
ready met with the UBC Student 
Society Executive to discuss their 
stake in the SSMU case, while the 
Canadian Federation of Students 
and the Canadian Alliance of Stu- 
dent As.sociations (CASA) are 
lending a hand in voicing the 
pleas- of students in both prov- 
inces. CASA already has plans to 
make inter-province mobility the 
focus of an upcoming campaign. 

Although British Colum- 
bia’s Advanced Education Minis- 
ter, Andrew Fetter, announced 
this summer that differential fees 
were being considered, there has 
yet to be action taken by in the 
House or hy the striking of com- 
mittees. "Differential fees,” 
Wilson said, "would bo a last re- 
sort.” 
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IF YOU WISH 
TO REACH NEW 
HEIGHTS, AIM HIGH. 



Bear Stearns cordially invites all seniors to 
meet with representatives from our 
Investment Banking Department: 

Wednesday, October 7™ 

4:00 PM 

Faculty Club, Ballroom 



BEAR 

STEARNS 



BHAR, STUARNS & CO. INC. • 245 PARK AVIiNlIH, NHW YORK, NY 10167 • (212)272-2000 



Offer valid Septembre 1st to October 31st 1998 
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Alenandrc Auclalr, o.o.d. 
Optician 

Calherinr Itnici, o.d. 
DtKior of opiointliy 



IRIS. Visual Clinic 
2(HS. Union 
Montreal. QcH.1A2CI 



514.842.2020 
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IRIS 

OPTOMETRISTS • OPTICIANS 



The people to see lot yout eyes' 



MORE 1HAN 95 IRIS CENIERS IN QUEBEC 



, , j'of North America’s 

|niqst productive and proRtable 

tlie latest Basic 
and Electric Arc Stecimaking Processes, we produce 
a ful! range of flat rolled steels for our customers in the 
•Automotive, Energy, Pipe and 1\ibe, Appliance, Container, 
and Steel Distribution Industries. 

We are a company that provides our custoinei's with 
steel solutions to meet their changing needs. As such, we’re 
committed to exciting strategics for long-term economic 
growth, including investment in new technologies and the 
reci-uitment of exceptional graduates and undergraduates 
who can share our vision for the future. 

We are offering permanent positions to 1999 graduates 
in a variety of disciplines, as well as employment to senior 
students prior to graduation. We will be intemewing on your 
campus .soon. Check with your Career Placement Office for 
more details. 

For more infomiation about Dofasco, 

visit our website: wxs'w.dofasco.ca. DOFASCO 

Otfpradrtsstiri (XfstnnochapHpIt 

Dofasco is an equal opitorutnily employer. 
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Arts and the Future 



BY Hugh Odlino-Saa.ee 



Faculty and students discuss the 

IMPORTANCE OF THE ArTS 



Susan George \ 

OF D 



W luMi the intrepid visi 
lor arrives at McGill, 
usually following a 
manic journey through the traffic 
of Montreal, their first sight will 
he the majestic Arts building, 
standing proud over campus, the 
McGill standard fluttering atop 
it's greening dome. 

Th is geogra phi ca 1 posi t i on i ng, 
right at the heart of the Univer- 
sity, flanked hy the Leacock build- 
ing, would give the impression 
that the Arts, that is the study of 
humanity in its many guises, has 
a foremost position at McGill. 
However, questions are being 
raised about the position of the 
Arts at McGill. 

In these days 
of "efficiency 
drives" and tui- 
tion fees, and 
education fund- 
ing being used 
as a "political 
football" as one 
student repre- 
sentative re- 
cently com- 
mented, it is now argued in some 
quarters that Arts is reacting un- 
der the pre.ssure of the.se difficult 
times. 

Evidence given of this trend at 
McGill is the position of the Clas- 
sics department, which has re- 
cently been incorporated into the 
History department, leaving the 
students in the faculty one small 
room in which to find texts. That 
small room constitutes the Clas- 
sics library. Indeed, if one "logs 
on" to the Classics web page, one 
is greeted by the words "(ioiiT 
worry, we haven't gone away." 
The situation within the Classics 
department is held u|) as indica- 
tive of the prevailing trend within 
the University as a whole. 

As one student pul it, “If the 
Arts as a whole is under-funded, 
because it is seen as less impor- 
tant in the modern world, then, 
under those terms, Cla.ssics gets 
it wor.sl of all." 

Another view on the situation 
is that Arts .stands shoulder to 
.shoulder with faculties across the 
university and is not, in itself, 
under threat. Dean of Arts Carmen 
Miller explained, “In iny view 
Arts is not in a precarious posi- 
tion within tile University. It is at 
the heart of any university and at 
the heart of this university." He 



points out that the faculty has re- 
cently appointed two new teach- 
ers to the so-called marginal sub- 
jects of Classics and Art History. 

On the subject of funding. Prof. 
Miller comments, "I believe edu- 
cation is a social good, a social in- 
vestment, like primary, secondary 
(academic, technical and profes- 
sional) education, that govern- 
ments ought to support fully. It 
be open to all 
fied slu- 



sh 0 u I d 
quali- 
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that this is not likely to happen 
in the short run. Meanwhile we 
must endeavour to find the re- 
sources wo require to provide the 
quality education we believe we 
can and must maintain. This may 
entail higher tuition feus." 

"This begs the question why 
do so many students choose the, 
traditionally less lucrative pur- 
suit of the Arts, when one His- 
tory professor described the re- 
lationship between the Arts and 
the labour market ns, "a case of 
massive over-production, faront- 
striping demand." This year 5209 
full-time arts students study at 
McGill. Why do they choose to 
do this? 

The answer perhaps lies in the 
passion that many Arts students 
feel for their subject. One Teach- 
ing Assistant (TA) put it like this, 
"I gut |)aid $51) a week, but I feel 
it’s a privilege to work in the 
Arts." The only problem she 
found was that, due to funding re- 
strictions, there are not enougli 
TAs in her deparlmenl to go 
round, leaving many in the situa- 
tion of having to cope with over 
too students. But even allowing 
for that fact, it was still "a pleas- 
ure to work here." 

One English graduate pul her 
feelings thus: "The Arts give peo- 



ple choice, more choice than 
many realise. My parents were 
not too supportive of my study- 
ing English, but if I’d done Law 
or something similar, I would 
have been locked into a cycle of 
life it would have been difficult 
to get out of. As an arts graduate I 
now have the choice to work in 
many areas." 

This is a point echoed in 
greater detail by Carmen Miller: 
“The question of jobs for Arts stu- 
dents is a slightly complex one, 
and one that is often misunder- 
stood, since we are not a techni- 
cal or professional programme. 
On the other hand, not only are 
Arts degrees 
j prized as (often) 
required for entry 
into professional 
programmes, but 
the career possi- 
bilities and reali- 
ties for Arts stu- 
dents are as broad 
and diverse as hu- 
man expression 
and behaviour, 
which is the focus of arts, the abil- 
ity to communicate, to analyse 
verbal and visual representations, 
to understand the .social com- 
plexities." 

“Applied ethics, even forensic 
linguists, are but two of many ex- 
amples. Even business leaders 
will stale publicly that they pre- 
fer Arts students for 
senior executive posi- 
tions. In a world in- 
creasingly dominated 
by information, we 
need people who can 
communicate, analyse 
and decode verbal and 
visual messages: we 
need people who can 
imagine alternatives, 
so that we can make 
choices, informed, ethical choices 
on how we can live in harmony 
with our physical word and real- 
ise the potential of the new tech- 
nologies." 

The .study of the Arts is obvi- 
ously, to those who practice it, 
enormously important and re- 
warding. However, the situation 
within the University at large 
does not seem to echo these fine 
sentiments. One professor, who 
did not wish to be named, criti- 
cized what he saw as apathy 
among McGill elite bureaucracy. 




“The ship is going down, and 
we’re all in the ballroom having 
more champagne. Nobody in po- 
sitions of command seems to no- 
tice what is happening in this 
university. The bookstore is a very 
good example. Students walk into 
the first floor and see, not books, 
but rucksacks with the McGill 
logo on them. And now we hear 
that Ghapters owns it, which is, I 
believe a definite profit-making 
organization. Bernard Shapiro 
was brought here with one pur- 
pose, to downsize the organisa- 
tion. And the Arts is the first to 
gel it." 

Empha.sising the relationship 
between academic and support 
staff the professor continued, "we 
sit and watch whilst the support 
staffs pay is frozen for six years, 
and we don’t feel guilty about ac- 
cepting pay-rises ourselves. There 
is no spirit of community here. 
There is a gap in the McGill smile 
and we keep plugging it up, but it 
won’t go away." 

Nobody seems to bo arguing 
that the study of the Arts lacks 
either dedication or skill, but it 
appears that those within the 
university upper echelons are 
not heeding the feeling of disil- 
lusionment which is manifest 
within academic and student cir- 
cles. 

There seems to be three meth- 
ods of dealing with the current 
situation. One: ignore 
it and hope that it 
goes away. Two: 
blame the prevailing 
economic climate 
and valiantly get on 
with the job with the 
tools at one’s dis- 
posal. Or three: call 
for action in the face 
of what appears to be 
an attack on one of 
the pillars of learning and wis- 
dom. 

Which of lhe.se methods will 
be adopted by staff and students 
remains to be seen, but it is cer- 
tain that the bedraggled traveler 
who is deposited at the Roddick 
Gates, ca.sling their eyes across the 
calm vista of McGill, have very 
little idea of the pa.s.sionate tur- 
moil that ferments within the of- 
fices and lecture theatres that look 
down upon them. 



G lobalization and the neo- 
capitalist agenda are 
threatening democracy, 
warned Susan George in an urgent 
tone. 

George, a specialist in world 
economic issues, spoke elo- 
quently to a rapt audience of 
about 200 people at UQAM. In her 
lecture, she condemned corporate 
decision makers, calling them 
“vampires”, and labelled their lat- 
est plan, the Multilateral Agree- 
ment on Investment (MAI) “a nail 
in the coffin of democracy." 

George is a big name in the 
world of NGOs, as the President 
of the Observatory of Globaliza- 
tion in Paris, the Assistant Direc- 
tor of the Transnational Insitute 
(TNI) in Amsterdam, and member 
of the Board of Directors of both 
Greenpeace France and 
Greenpeace International. Ameri- 
can-born George also has an im- 
pressive collection of books to her 
name. 

Her most famous book, A Fate 
Worse Than Debt, which Jesse 
Jackson called "an international 
call to action" gained interna- 
tional acclaim for its meticulous 
research and its radical analysis 
of Third World poverty and envi- 



Barri] 

By Cajrl Warren 
AND Vito Labate 

T oronto (CUP) The La w 

Society of Upper Canada 
has restructured its bar- 
admission process to allow for 
more flexibility in measuring 
exam performance. 

The recently-approved over- 
haul will extend assistance to spe- 
cial needs students by allowing 
more exam-writing lime, accessi- 
ble test locations and the re-estab- 
lishment of an appeals proce.ss for 
students who fail the lest. 

The appeal process will in- 
volve a discretionary criterion 
that will permit the Law Soci- 
ety to admit students who origi- 
nally flunked the bar. A similar 
process had been abandoned in 
1990 when changes to the test 
and law school curriculum were 
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Globalization Spells End of 

Democracy 



NkRHS PUBLIC 

ANGERS OF NEO-LIBERALISM 



BY Jaime Kirzner -Roberts 



ronniental degregalion in the 
1980s. In this book, George dis- 
cusses llie International Monetary 
Fund (IMF) and the World Bank’s 
neo-liberal programs aimed at re- 
structuring the economies of cer- 
tain countries in order to help 
them pay off their ballooning 
debt. She names them as the chief 
culprits in declining living stand- 
ards and increasing income dis- 
parity in the poor countries of the 
world 

Almost 10 years after the re- 
lease of A Fate lFor.se Than Debt, 
Susan George is still considered 
an expert in leading international 
issues. Her main focus and topic 
of her lecture was the danger of 
globalization. 

“Globalization emerged politi- 
cally from the fall of the Soviet 
Empire and Berlin Wall," said 
George. Although no fan of the 
Soviet system, George conceded 
that it brought about healthy 
competition between contrasting 
capitalist and communist ideolo- 
gies. 

“What came out of this com- 
petition was the Welfare 
State. ..But all of a sudden (with 
the collapse of the USSR) there 
was no debate between the two 



systems, this allowed triumphant 
capitalism to spread all over the 
world." 

Although George emphasized 
in one of her books that she is not 
a conspiracy theorist, she claims 
that “Large amounts of money 
have been spent on spreading the 



belief that globilization is natural 
and normal." George added that 



there are "daily efforts of millions 
and millions of dollars" to con- 
vince the public through newspa- 
pers and books, radio shows, of- 
ficial reports and even universi- 
ties, that globalization is good for 
the world. 

Globalization and its 
accompaning ideol- 
ogy Neo-liberalism 
are not natural or 
normal, she main- 
tained. They are 
about declining liv- 
ing standards and 
the fall of the wel- 
fare state around 
the world. “In- 
equalities are grow- 
ing everywhere. 
Neo-liberalism is 
about winners and 
losers. Empirical 
studies have shown 
that in general glo- 
balization enriches 
the top 20% of so- 
ciety and the bot- 
tom 80% looses. 
This is a trend, the 
world over, that is 
transferring wealth 
from the bottom to the top." 

She condemns corporate deci- 



sion makers for their greed, but 
she further denounces the capi- 
talist ideologies that allow for it. 

"Competition is the |their| su- 
preme value...they want total free- 
dom of investment accross all 
borders, total access to national 
resources including the right to 
exploit and destroy them, cullural 
homogeneity as much as possible 
- if they can sell Mcjewels, 
McHairdoos, MeStuff across the 
world, why not?." 

George described the MAI as 
“an attempt to give all power to 
transnational corporations 
through power over capital. ..If 
governments sign this in its 
present statu, they are renouncing 
their sovereignty." 

In a globalized world, George 
says, “all countries are potentially 
on the verge of collapse." The 
mood swings of the speculative 
capital markets has left the world 
teetering on the edge of a global 
depression. 

“Loss than a year ago," said 
George, “the World Bank was 
calling Indonesia and Korea 
models for the world." Capital 
flight can literally snatch the rug 
out from under an economy that 
doesn't have the resources to buy 



up their own flooded currency. 
This is evident in recent devel- 
opments in the Brazilian 
economy especially, and the Rus- 
sian and )apane.se economies are 
ones to watch. 

Recently, even Finance Mini.s- 
ter Paul Martin is recognizing the 
imminent collapse that George 
warns about. Martin is beginning 
to realize that the world economic 
system is out of control He has 
made comments about the need 
for stronger regulation of the in- 
ternational money markets and 
called for G7 leadershi|) in the 
midst of the world economic cri- 
sis. He is now admitting there is 
a “direct correlation between 
problems that countries are expe- 
riencing internally and globaliza- 
tion." 

"Globalization," says George, 
“is the most dangerous topic. 
More dangerous than cholera, ter- 
rorism or the fall of the stock mar- 
ket. But we shouldn't panic...We 
must resist the idea of market as 
god, and although I think that the 
market serves a useful function, I 
think that society .should dictate 
to the economy how it should 
behave, not the other way 
around." 




SusAM Qeorqc last Thursday at UQAM 
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ig minority lawyers 

Law society revamps bar admission process 



expected to reflect changing re- 
alities. 

"Essentially, we needed a proc- 
ess whereby if there is a failure, 
you could appeal to a committee," 
said Harriet Sacks, chair of the 
Admissions and Equity for Con- 
vocation. 

The society decided to re- 
evaluate its admission process 
after Ovide 

Mercredi, former grand chief of 
the A.sseinbly of First Nations, 
sent a letter asking why so many 
aboriginal students were failing 
the bar exam. In response, Harvey 
Strosberg, the society’s treasurer, 
commissioned a study into the 
matter. 

“We realized in the interview 
process that many of these peo- 



ple were very competent and that 
they were not failures," said 
Strosberg. 

The study, which involved in- 
terviews with approximately 42 
students who failed the bar last 
year, found a disproportionate 
number of individuals from 
marginalized groups - including 
women, francophones, aborigi- 
nals, disabled people and mature 
students - were more likely to fail 
the test. 

One specific barrier cited by 
the study was the fact that abo- 
riginal and francophone students 
faced linguistic challenges. While 
the bar exam can be administered 
in languages other than English, 
the rigid time doesn’t take into ac- 
count the extra time needed to 



complete answers when written 
in other languages. 

Although most society mem- 
bers agreed to the changes to the 
testing process, some opposed the 
restructuring. 

Carole Curtis, a Toronto fam- 
ily-law lawyer and one of the two 
society members who voted 
against the changes, says the proc- 
ess used to reach the changes was 
illegitimate. "I empathize with 
what those students are going 
through but the process was ab- 
horrent," she .said. 

Curtis and three others con- 
ducted private interviews with 
the .same 42 people the commis- 
sioners behind the study inter- 
viewed. She says the participants 
weren’t informed the information 



collected from them would be 
used to implement an overhaul of 
the bar admission process. 

And, she says, minority and 
women’s groups were not con- 
sulted. 

But others say the questionable 
process was worth obtaining 
speedy results. 

“It would be ideal to have had 
a perfect process," said society 
member Nancy Backhouse. “But 
these peojile’s lives were on hold 
and we did the best wo could." 

Still, critics outside legal cir- 
cles argue the problems of bar ad- 
mission extend beyond protocol. 
Joan Grant-Cuinmings, president 
of the National Action Commit- 
tee on the Status of Women, ar- 
gues the law society must also 



address broader questions such as 
the socioeconomic barriers faced 
by law students. 

“Fundamental changes are re- 
quired to the law society," said 
Grant-Cummings, adding it 
should have an affirmative-action 
plan, a reformed application proc- 
ess and better communication 
with minority and women’s 
groups. 

Others say the legal curricu- 
lum in most .schools represents an 
entirely different world view than 
that held by some students, 

“Law is based on a different 
culture," said Paul Oknlik, an 
Inuit lawyer who practices in the 
Arctic. "1 grew up in a totally dif- 
ferent way, exposed to a separate 
set of laws." 
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Maude Barlow on Public 

Empowerment 

Author shows the problems, but provides solutions? 

BY Terna Gyuse 



M niida Barlow’s lucturo 
honaii on an optimis 
lie nolo: "I think we 
have an alisolntely unparalleled 
opporinnily lo change the course 
of history right now. There is a 
cri.sis of legilimacy on the part of 
those who have told us this was 
good for us 

“This" being globalization, 
and all tbe things we’re told we 
need to do to maintain competi- 
tiveness and survive in a business 
world dominated by global trad- 
ingand multinational investment. 
Barlow spoke on September 24, 
tbe last lecturer in the Concordia 
SindenI Union’s "Catalysts for 
Change" speaker series. She went 
on to sketch what she feels are the 
key financial issues of our time. 

First, privatization. All over 
tbe world, bundreds of billions of 
ilollars of government assets and 
programs are being handed over 
lo the |)rivate sector. (We’re told 
that governments are unrespon- 
sive, unimaginative, and ineffi- 
cient where the private sector is 
dynamic, cost-effective and flex- 
ible.) 

Deregulation 

A second issut! is deregulation: 
whenever possible, stale controls 
oviir economic activity are being 
scaled back or eliiniiialed. As an 
example. Barlow told the story of 
one of her students at Ottawa 
LJniversily who, trying to research 
Canada’s regulation of the energy 
.sector, discovered that the regu- 
latory body no longer exists. 

Trillions of dollars worth of 
capital moves around the world 
every day. LIntil the "Asian crisis" 
started coining home lo roost in 
Furo-Aiuerican financial markets, 
conventional wisdom was that 
this was a good thing. According 
lo Barlow, (il)% of private bank- 
ing is held in offshore, unlaxed 
accounts. Tax avoidance, she 
says, involves greater sums every 
year than narcotics. 

Thu third issue, which the 
other two serve, is the consolida- 
tion and expansion of the influ- 
ence of transnational corporations 
(TNCs). Already, the 2Ü0 largest 
cor|)oralions control more wealth 
than the poorest H()% of the 
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world’s people. 

TNCs are the obvious benefi- 
ciaries of tbe above-mentioned 
privatizing and deregulating 
trends. They are able to cheaply 
acquire assets built up with pub- 
lic money and turn them lo pri- 
vate profit, unchecked by govern- 
ment regulation. 

Barlow spoke of a "new roy- 
ally" of chief executive officers 
and politicians who speak a com- 
mon language across previous 
North-South divides. It is cour- 
tesy amongst this class that leads 
Lloyd Axworthy, who once 
marched for civil rights at Selma, 
to write a letter of apology to 
Suharto (former leader of Indone- 
sia) following embarrassing pro- 
tests against his regime by Cana- 
dians. 

One of the primary responsi- 
bilities of government all over tbe 
world is quickly coming to be tbe 
guaranteeing of rights and 
freedoms of corporate citizens. So 
we all understand that a Team 
Canada mission is intended to 
introduce Canadian business to 
op|)orlunilies in Chinn, Indone- 
sia, or Latin America. 

Legal Agreements 
for Free Trade 

Maude Barlow sees 
transnationals moving to consoli- 
date this happy situation for 
themselves in legally binding 
terms: NAFTA, APFC, the EU. 
and the most advanced of these 
charters of corporate rights and 
freedoms, the Multilateral Agree- 
ment on Investment (MAI). 

Tbe MAI goes beyond previous 
trade agreements by seeking lo 
e.slablish TNCs on an equal foot- 
ing with nation-states in disputes. 
(Actually, corporations could be 
in a better position, as nation 
stales would not be able lo sue 
them.) 

Linder the terms of the MAI, it 
would be impossible lo force a 
corporation operating in your 
country lo hire locally or use lo- 
cal raw materials: impossible to 
compel it to reinvest profits: im- 
possible to force it lo respect lo- 
cal labour or environmental law. 
Thu MAI would make it illegal to 
favour a domestic bid for a con- 
trat:! over a foreign one. 



If a corporation at any point 
should feel that its interests have 
been harmed by a national gov- 
ernment, it could sue that govern- 
ment before a panel of trade law- 
yers who would rule on the case 
strictly in terms of the treaty. 

Example: NAFI'A’s Chapter 1 1 
is a working example of this in- 
vestor-state regulatory mecha- 
nism. In the spring of 1997, 
Canada banned the use of MMT, 
a manganese fuel-additive de- 
scribed by an earlier, oppositional 
incarnation of our own Jean 
Chrétien as a “dangerous neuro- 
toxin." The company that makes 
MMT, US-based Ethyl Corpora- 
tion, sued the Canadian govern- 
ment forS3.'50 million in lost prof- 
its. 

Their arguments before the 
panel bad nothing to do with dis- 
puting the toxic effects of MMT, 
but simply stated that Canada was 
preventing Ethyl from making 
money in violation of free trade. 

Excluding the 
Public 

In July, Canada settled out of 
court, overturning the ban, writ- 
ing an apology lo the sensitive 
management at Ethyl Corp, and 
paying the company ,S'20 million 
for the profits lost during the brief 
ban. 

The whole process is closed to 
the public, .so it took a Globe k 
Mail recjuest under Freedom of In- 
formation to even find out that 
this had happened. When the 
Council of Canadians attempted 
to find out how many other cases 
like this exist, they got back a 
thick document, mostly whited 
out. 

Now in return, the Multilateral 
Agreement on Investments guar- 
antees nation stales the power lo... 



...e.xactly. Negotiations around 
the MAI were kept secret until de- 
tails leaked. Under public .scru- 
tiny from activist groups all over 
the world, the Organization for 
Economic Cooperation and De- 
velopment (OECD) lenders were 
unable to conclude the treaty in 
April 199H. Negotiations begin 



again this month, however. 

“Governments have abdicated 
their responsibility,” Barlow says. 

But what can we do about it? 

She proposes to begin to turn 
the tide by initiating what she 
calls citizen’s politics. She bor- 
rows an image from Vandana 
Shiva, of the seedkeeper, referring 
to communities establishing com- 
munal registers of seeds to pre- 
vent multinational agribusiness 
from patenting them instead. 

“We are seedkeepers of democ- 
racy," says Barlow. What Barlow 
means by this statement is .some- 
what vague, j . 

According Jo Barlow, we need 
to seek alteri/atives: to insist on 
citizen’s rights, on state obliga- 



tions, on corporate accountabil- 
ity: to establish a binding frame 
for TNC transparency: to tax 
speculative capital. 

As Barlow wrapped up she 
was asked about tbe optimism in 
her lecture, on the timing of the 
new dawn. “It won’t be easy. It 
won’t happen in my lifetime. It 
won’t happen in yours," she re- 
plied. 

The Council of Canadians is 
beginning this process, this alter- 
native vision of globalization this 
month. Maude Barlow and others 
will be holding a teach-in in 
Montréal on October 14'th. For 
nfornwtion, call Michael 
Pinsonneault at 849-0306 
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Russia’s Bleak Future 

Economists, political leaders, and academics assess the situation 



BY Yael Fried/wan 

S even years ago, with the 
drawing back of the iron 
curtain and the collapse of 
an old and unsuccessful Commu- 
nist regime, a new hope dawned 
on the Russian people and the rest 
of the world. The coup that prom- 
ised to put an end to the anti- 
quated socio-political policies of 
the preceding government also 
had to present a new, viable eco- 
nomic model that would appease 
the Russian people. 

Under president Boris Yeltsin, 
a switch was made from the old, 
unsuccessful economy to what 
seemed like the logical choice for 
a new democracy - a free market 
system . The transformation to 
capitalism was widely approved 
around the world and received 
the official, and more importantly 
the financial, support of the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund, and 
the United States. Thus the "new" 
Russia was apparently ready to 
embrace capitalism. 

Or was it? Since the change in 
government in 1991 Russia has 
experienced an unprecedented 
economic collapse that has 
plunged the country into a situa- 
tion that the president and gov- 
ernment seem completely power- 
less to ameliorate. 

A close look at the past seven 



years shows that Russia was ill- 
equipped to implement the new 
economic reforms it had. Right 
now the economy is 20% of what 
it was seven years ago, and 75% 
of the population lives at or be- 
low the poverty line. This is the 
worst peacetime economic devas- 
tation that Russia has ever seen. 

So how did such a seemingly 
good idea turn out to he so disas- 
trous? Could it have been 
avoided? And after a reflection on 
who is to blame it is even more 
important to ask what should be 
done now, what should the next 
step be? 

Taking into account the ben- 
efit of hindsight, many experts 
believe that a large measure of this 
collapse could have been avoided 
had the Americans aided the Rus- 
sians into a gradual transition 
rather than an immediate break 
from the past Communist regime 
into a free-niarket system. 

When Yeltsin came into office 
he was facing a choice between a 
gradual economic reform where 
a deeply centralized economy 
would eventually and slowly de- 
velop into a free - market .system 
or a quicker "overnight” transfor- 
mation that would be fruitful if 
successful but could also be ex- 
tremely risky. The rapid "get rich 
quick” version appealed to the 
young, ambitious economists 
whose job it was to implement the 



new economic reforms. 

According to University of 
Penn.sylvania economics Ph.d 
candidate (and Russian expatri- 
ate) Anna Rubinchik, "The step 
by step reform presumed a more 
predictable outcome, but it re- 
quired long political .stability - ‘a 
consistent doctor' - and longer 
time was needed 'to get there.” 
Thus, a swift change was 
underway with the great financial 
assistance of the I.M.F. and the 
backing of tbe United States. 

Other experts believe that the 
U.S. supported all of the post - 
communist reforms, both politi- 
cal and economic, almost dog- 
matically because it was in the 
name of democracy. It seemed, 
according to the policies appro- 
priated by the Clinton Adminis- 
tration and the U.S. Treasury De- 
partment, that the fall of Commu- 
nism was the .solution to the prob- 
lems in Russia and that success- 
ful reforms would naturally fol- 
low. 

When asked about the role of 
the U.S. and the collapse of the 
Russian economy, in a recent in- 
terview conducted by Charlie 
Rose (an interview program on 
the American PBS), Steven 
Solnick, a Profe.ssor of Political 
Science at Columbia University 
(and the author of Stealing the 
State), replied, " 1 don’t think it 
was inevitable. I think we de- 



clared victory too soon, and we 
are now facing the consequences 
of that. And I think for five years, 
wo, American officials, wont to 
Russia and praised the reformers. 
We endorsed the reformers. We 
wanted to keep the reformers in 
power . . . and they weren’t re- 
forming. They weren't imple- 
menting economic reforms.” 

What was really going on was 
that rather than the money going 
into the hands of the middle cla.ss 
and the rest of the population who 
truly needed it, there was an ex- 
traordinary transfer of wealth 
from the Russian State into the 
hands of a very small group of 
individuals. Thu money has gone 
into the hands of an oligarchy 
who have since been termod “rob- 
ber barons” in Russia. Meanwhile 
money kept pouring in through 
loans from the IMF as did support 
from the U.S., under the Clinton 
Admini.stration. 

Russia, from within its eco- 
nomic black bole is now looking 
to its long time supporters with a 
quizzical expression. Stephen 
Cohen, a Russian Studies Profes- 
sor at New York University, and 
resident expert at CBS in New 
York, thinks that "if we continue 
to say to the Rmssians 'stay the 
course, pursue those policies, 
don’t change course, while Rus- 
sian children are dying, . . . Rus- 
sia nray become the cemetery of 



America's moral reputation." 

Tbe next few months in Rus- 
sia are going to be crucial to its 
long - term economic future. A 
few weeks ago President Yeltsin 
appointed Yevgeny Primakov 
Prime Minister who was then ap- 
proved by the Russian dunia. 

According to , Primakov is "the 
ex-Soviet Union’s la.st intelligence 
chief, its last and hopelessly in- 
effectual central bank boss and its 
last prodding head ofGosplan,the 
state Planning Agency tha'/Vie 
Economist had become a byword 
for self - deluding statistics and 
all that made Communist eco- 
nomics ridiculous." 

It is now up to this man to 
come u|) with some sort of an eco- 
nomic plan to help lift Russia out 
of the rut it is in. Rubinchik, be- 
lieves that "A successful policy 
has to rely on the acceptance and 
'trust' of the people, which is so 
hard to regain after centuries of 
broken 

hope." 

While the world awaits the 
next moves of both Russia and the 
IMF, it is quietly getting colder 
in Russia and the people who are 
increasingly running out of 
money, food, and in some places 
even electricity, are looking for- 
ward to a winter, and the 
forseeablo future, that appear to 
be very bleak. 



Corporate classrooms 

University ofVictoria agrees to compromise on naming of new centre 



By A/Vary /WcVallis and Mjoxjel MacDonald 



V ICTORIA (CUP) Class 
rooms in the University 
of Victoria's Centre for 
Innovative Teaching, slated to 
open in )anuary, are still nameless 
thanks to pressure from students 
who oppose naming the rooms 
after corporate donors to the 
project. 

University President David 
Strong agreed to take the pro- 
posed corporate room names back 
to the drawing board following a 
board of governors meeting last 
week when student representa- 
tives Sandra Guarascio and Ritu 
Mahil voiced their opposition to 
the plan. 

The proposed names for the 
rooms include the BC Tel-Royal 
Bank of Canada lecture theatre, a 
Fletcher Challenge Canada semi- 
nar room, and a B.C. Sugar Imasco 
Limited reception room. 

The university’s recently-re- 
vised recognition policy says that 



a minimum $125,000 donation 
warrants a named classroom for 
the donor. 

“It would be insulting to walk 
into a room recognizing the Royal 
Bank of Canada when we’re go- 
ing to be indebted to this institu- 
tion for 20 years,” Guarascio told 
last week's meeting. 

Board members directed 
Strong to explore naming the 
rooms after an individual within 
each organization instead of its 
corporate entity. If the corpora- 
tions agree to the change, each 
donating organization will still be 
recognized on the centre’s donor 
wall. 

The decision to reconsider the 
plan was met with resounding ap- 
plau.se from students who packed 
the gallery. 

The issue has highlighted how 
private donations are becoming 
increasingly important to the uni- 
versity. Private-sector contribu- 



tions represent 60 per cent of the 
building's S3. 7-million fund 
while the provincial government 
kicked in $1.13 million when the 
project first got underway. 

And with $6.3 billion in cuts 
to federal transfer payments to the 
provinces .since 1993, in addition 
to the tuition freeze, the provin- 
cial government has its hands tied 
when it comes to new expendi- 
tures. 

In other provinces, cash- 
strapped universities have al- 
ready turned to naming class- 
rooms and buildings after donors. 
At the Univer.sity of Toronto, for 
example, one profe.ssor is spon- 
sored by the Royal Bank and stu- 
dents study in the Xerox library. 
At the University of Calgary, stu- 
dents have courses in the Husky 
Oil classroom and charge their 
books in a library with a Petro- 
Canada logo on its doors. 

But critics warn that naming 



classrooms after corporate donors 
and other similar tactics are a 
threat to the university’s aca- 
demic integrity. 

Richard Tones, a member of 
the students’ society at the Uni- 
versity ofVictoria, isoppo.sed the 
proposed corporate-cla.ssrooms at 
the Centre for Innovative Teach- 
ing because the donors in ques- 
tion have enjoyed large tax breaks. 

According to the Globe and 
Mail's Report on Busine.ss data- 
base, the amount of deferred taxes 
saved by Canadian Pacific alone 
- one of the donors - was well over 
$1.3 billion. “There is enough 
money there to reestablish the 
funding we've lost for the next 
five years," said Tones. 

Guarascio agrees. "(It’s) appall- 
ing that we are recognizing cor- 
porations that have cheated us out 
of the taxes that they owe, let 
alone the taxes that people feel 
they should be paying. That’s 
money that's not coming back to 
the provinces.” 

Dr. Alexander Briggs, who also 
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opposed the proposal, says nam- 
ing classrooms may eventually 
lead to corporate-sponsored 
classes and teachers, 

“I view the naming of aca- 
demic buildings and classrooms 
after corporations as another glis- 
sade on the slippery slope toward 
loss of academic freedom,” Briggs 
wrote in a recent letter to the uni- 
versity’s board of governors. 

Strong, however, says corpo- 
rate donations to the university 
needn’t raise alarm bells. "Corpo- 
rations will never, in my mind, be 
big enough to significantly drive 
the direction of the university," he 
said. 

And while students like 
Guarascio hope Strong’s promise 
to reconsider the classroom pro- 
posal may lead to a general review 
of corporate donations in general. 
Strong places less emphasis on 
his concession. 

"All we did was accept a mo- 
tion that 1 go back and try again,” 
he said. 
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Barring minority lawyers 

by Carl wabken AND VITO labate SOCIETY REVAMPS BAR ADMISSION PROCESS 
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T OITONTO(CUP)TheLaw 
Sociüly of Upper Canada 
has reslruolured Us bar- 
admission process to allow for 
more flexibility in ineastirint’ 
exam performance. 

The recently-approved over- 
haul will extend assistance to spe- 
cial needs students by allowing 
more exam-writing time, accessi- 
ble test locations and the re-estab- 
lishment of an appeals process for 
students who fail the test. 

The appeal process will in- 
volve a discretionary criterion 
that will permit the Law Society 
to admit students who originally 
flunked the har. A similar proc- 
ess had been abandoned in 1090 
when changes to the test and law 
school curriculum were expected 
to reflect changing realitie.s. 

"Essentially, we needed a proc- 
ess whereby if there is a failure, 
you could appeal to a committee," 



said Harriet Sacks, chair of the 
Admissions and Equity for Con- 
vocation. 

The society decided to re- 
evaluate its admission process 
after Ovide 

Mercredi, former grand chief of 
the Assembly of First Nations, 
sent a letter asking why so many 
aboriginal students were failing 
the bar exam. In response, Harvey 
Strosberg, the society's treasurer, 
commissioned a study into the 
matter. 

"We realized in the interview 
process that many of these peo- 
ple were very competent and that 
they were not failures," said 
Strosberg. 

The study, which involved in- 
terviews with approximately 42 
students who failed the har last 
year, found a disproportionate 
number of individuals from 
marginalized groups - including 



women, francophones, aborigi- 
nals, disabled people and mature 
students - were more likely to fail 
the test. 

One specific barrier cited by 
the study was the fact that abo- 
riginal and francophone students 
faced linguistic challenges. While 
the bar exam can be administered 
in languages other than English, 
the rigid time doesn’t take into 
account the extra time needed to 
complete answers when written 
in other languages. 

Although most society mem- 
bers agreed to the changes to the 
testing process, some opposed the 
restructuring. 

Carole Curtis, a Toronto fam- 
ily-law lawyer and one of the two 
society members who voted 
again.st the changes, says the proc- 
ess used to reach the changes was 
illegitimate. "I empathize with 
what these students are going 



through but the process was ab- 
horrent,” she said. 

Curtis and three others con- 
ducted private interviews with 
the same 42 people the commis- 
sioners behind the study inter- 
viewed. She says the participants 
weren’t informed the information 
collected from them would be 
used to implement an overhaul of 
the bar admission process. 

And, she says, minority and 
women’s groups were not con- 
sulted. 

But others say the questionable 
process was worth obtaining 
speedy results. 

"It would be ideal to have had 
a perfect process," said society 
member Nancy Backhouse. "But 
these people’s lives were on hold 
and we did the best wo could." 

Still, critics outside legal cir- 
cles argue the problems of bar 
admi.ssion extend beyond proto- 



col. Joan Grant-Cummings, presi- 
dent of the National Action Com- 
mittee on the Status of Women, 
argues the low society must also 
address broader questions such as 
the socioeconomic barriers faced 
by law students. 

"Fundamental changes are re- 
quired to the law society," said 
Grant-Cummings, adding it 
should have an affirmative-action 
plan, a reformed application proc- 
ess and better communication 
with minority and women’s 
groups. 

Others say the legal curricu- 
lum in most schools represents an 
entirely different world view than 
that held by some students. 

"Law is based on a different 
culture," said Paul Okalik, an 
Inuit lawyer who practices in the 
Arctic. "I grew up in a totally dif- 
ferent way, exposed to a separate 
set of laws." 



Anti-Pepsi Banner Taken Down 



to inform the public. York’s contract with Pepsi. 

But an official from the univer- But the university maintains 

sity’s athletics department, who students can protest the deal pro- 
asked the students to remove the vided they comply with the rules 
banner, says he was simply en- of the institution, 
forcing York’s regulations about "If.students want to protest the 
signs at sporting events. Pepsi dual . . . they can hook (York 

The incident has caused some University space),’’ said Sine 
York .students to wonder about MacKinnon, York’s media rela- 
their ability to publicly protest tions officer. — Angela Pacienzu 

Library takes ads 



TORONTO (CUP) _ "Pepsi 
owns York." That’s the message a 
couple of York University stu- 
dents wnntetl to get across to foot- 
ball fans at the .school’s homecom- 
ing game last week. 

But the banner proclaiming 
that statement, which the stu- 
dents had hung on the fence sur- 
rounding York’s stadium, was 



VANtXKIVER (CUP) _ A law 
student who was arrested at last 
year’s APEC .summit has launched 
a class-action suit against Prime 
Minister )ean Chndien, Finance 
Minister Lloyti Axworthy and 
former ambassador to Indonesia 
Cary .Smith. 

The suit, which was an- 
nounced by University of British 
Columbia student Craig |ones last 
Tuesday, alleges the three officials 
conspired to limit the constitu- 
tional rights of protesters during 
the meeting of IH Pacific Rim 
leaders. 

According to Jones’ statement 
of claim, any other interested par- 
ties who choose to join the class- 
action lawsuit may do so. "What 
it allows us to do really is to roll 
up a whole bunch of different ac- 
tions that otherwise wouldn’t he 
able to proceed on their own," 



taken down by school officials 
ju.st 40 minutes after kickoff. 

"We aren’t doing anything that 
Pepsi isn’t already doing," said 
Yves Zhender, a fourth-year envi- 
ronmental studies student who 
helped put up the sign to protest 
York’s recent tO-year exclusivity 
contract with Pepsi. 

Zhenderand Uiane Simon, the 



Jones said. 

Jones was arrested for refusing 
to remove a protest sign during 
the Asia Pacific Economic Co-op- 
eration conference held at the 
University of British Columbia 
last November. The RCMP ar- 
rested 40 peo|de at the meeting. 

He says he decided to launch 
the suit after documents surfaced 
that suggest Ottawa ordered the 
RCMP to limit |)rotests at the sum- 
mit to avoid embarra.ssment to 
then-Indonosian President 
Suharto. 

Although it may take years 
before the lawsuit is heard, Jones 
says it was necessary to pursue 
it hecnii.se the RCMP complaints 
commission, which is investi- 
gating security measures at the 
summit, has no legal jurisdic- 
tion. 

— Sarah Gniashan 



other student behind the .sign, say 
they had the right to express their 
opinion at the stadium because it 
belongs to all student.s, not just 
paid sponsors. 

“This (stadium) is mine ns much 
as anyone else’s," said Simon. 
Zhender added the incident repre- 
sented an information war between 
Pepsi and students about who gets 
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WINDSOR. Out. (CLIP). The 
city’s public library will soon be 
selling advertising space, in 
wbat is believed to be the first 
time an Ontario public library 
lias opened its doors to adver- 
tisers. 

The library will be the site of 
an advertising pilot project con- 
sisting of banners hanging in the 
escalators, free-standing displays 
and wall-mounted posters. 

"It’s becoming more popular in 
the public .sector to look for new 
ways to generate funds for ex- 
penses," said Virginia Kampe, the 
library’s fund development of- 
ficer. 

Over the past three years, 
Windsor’s public library system 
has experienced a $250,000 cut in 
provincial funding, resulting in a 
15 per cent staff cut. 

"The sky’s the limit,” said ac- 
count executive Lee Towers, of 
Select Marketing Group. "With 
90,000 patrons per month going 



through that door 1 do believe that 
there is a .strong audience for ad- 
vertising." 

As for what kinds of ads will 
be placed, the Windsor Public 
Library Board, made up of 10 
community members, will decide 
what ads to place in the library. 
"They will all he in good taste and 
acceptable to the community," 
Kampe said. 

But news of the upcoming ads 
has been met with hesitation from 
some library patrons. 

"I would like the ads to be 
clearly identified so I don’t think 
I’m reading information when I 
am just reading a sales pitch,” 
said University of Windsor Pro- 
fessor Pat Lewis. 

Staff at the University of Wind- 
sor’s library say although they’ve 
been dealt substantial cuts to their 
operating and acquisition budget, 
they’re not planning to follow the 
public library’s lead. — Sheri 
DcCarlo 




APEC Protester Sues 
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daily 

classifieds 

Ads may be placed through the Daily 
Business Office, Room B-07, University 
Centre, 9h00-14h00. Deadiine is 14h00, 
two working days prior to publication. 
McGill Students & Staff (with valid ID): 
S4.75 per day. 3 or more consecutive 
days. $4.25 per day. General Public: 
S6.00 per day, or S5.00 per day for 3 or| 
more consecutive days. Extra charges 
may apply, prices include applicable GST 
or PST. Full payment should accompany 
your advertising order and may be made 
in cash or by personal cheque (for 
amounts over S20 only). For more infor- 
mation, please visit our office or call 398- 
6790. WE CANNOT TAKE CLASSIFIED 
ADS OVER THE PHONE. PLEASE CHECK 
YOUR AD CAREFULLY WHEN IT APPEARS 
IN THE PAPER. The Daily assumes no 
financial responsibility for errors, or dam- 
ages due to errors. Ad will re-appear free 
of charge upon request if information is 
incorrect due to our error. The Daily 
reserves the right not to print any classi- 
fied ad. 



HELP 



Waitress/Barmaid needed for Karaoke 
Bar Tycoon. Part-time & weekends 849- 
8094. 

WORDPROCESSING/TYPING 



Success To All Students 

WordPerfect 5.1 Term papers, resumes, 

applications, transcription of tapes. Editing of 
grammar. 30 years experience. 
$1.25/D.S.P.(same day $1.50) 7 Days/ 
week. On Campus/Peel/ Sherbrooke. 
Paulette 28^9638 



Word processing term-papers, reports, 
theses, etc. Editing. Word-perfect 5. 1 Laser 
printer. Fast reliable, accurate service. 
McGill ghetto. Call Brigitte 282-0301. 



SERVICES OFFERE 



Haircolour by supervised apprentices at 
discounted rates. Tues & Wed. call 935- 
5175 for info. 



Georgio Tailor 

Specialist in repairs of all kinds-men & 
women-prolessional work guaranteed. 
Student discount 20V30% off. Example reg- 
ular pant hem $4. 1118 St Catherine West 
#406. 879-5649. 



WANTED Parking for rent near McGill. Info: 8.49-0001 



Earn $100-$200/day 

Master School of Bartending - bartend- 
ing & table service. Complete placement Children’s car seat, high chair, carriage, 
agency. Leaders in the hospitality industry bassinet, swing for sale. Info: 849-0001 
for 16 yrs. McGill rate 849-2828. 

LESSONS/COURSES 
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THE DAILY INVITES STUDENTS (with valid mcgiu i.d,i TO THE 
SPECIAL ADVANCE SCREENING OF CLAY PIGEONS, WEDNESDAY. 
OCTODER 7TH. DODDLE PASSES AVAILABLE AT SHATNER DOT. 
FIRST COME. FIRST SERVED. LIMITED QUANTITY 



The Student Aid Office presents: 

FREE BUDGET SEMINARS 

Learn hmv to stretch your dollar through smart 
budgeting and helpful hints on savutg mone}'. 

Seminars will be held in the Povell Student Services building at 
3637 Peel Street In room 204 C205) on the following dates; 

Moa, OcL Î, 12:00-1:00 p.m. Tues., Oct 13, 3:00-4:00 p.m. 
Tues., Oct 6, 3:00-4:00 p.m. Thurs., Oct 15, 1 :00-2:00 p.m. 

Wed., Oct 7, 11:30-1230 p.m. Fri, OcL 16, 9ttX)-10:00 a.m.* 
Thuis., OcL 8, 1:00-2:00 p.m. Moa, Oct 19, 12:00-1:00 p.m. 

There niU be further seminars offered. A seminar can also be 
arranged at your convenience. Please contact the Student Aid 
Ofpce at 39S-6013/14 for more information. 




Having difficulty learning French? Need 
help before midterm exams? French tutoring 
by nativ espeaker. TFSL B.Ed. McGill graduate. 
Private/semi-private call 598-8327. 

NOTICES 



US Visa Lottery. 993-1591. 



Prima Computer Books: The most impor- 
tant peripherals you'll ever own. Ask in Ihe 
Campus Bookstore - fast and easy; in a week- 
end; admin guides, and more. 



MISCELLANEOUS 

"Grand-Mother of a rummage sale" St. 

Matthias' Church. Saturday, October 17th 
lOam-lpm. 131 Cote St Antoine Westmount. 









Don’t let legal problems ruin your 
semester 

McGill Legal Information 
Clinic 





Call or visit for free information concerning 
all your legal problems 
Basement - Shatner Building 




NETTOYEUR— CLEANERS 



Student Discounts 
Same Day Service 
Tailor on Premises 
Open Sundays 



Richard Bookman 

PRESIDENT 

3590 Jeanne Mance 

(opposite MovieLand) 



(514) 843-7223 
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THE JAPAN EXCHANGE AND TEACHING 
(JET) PROGRAMME offers Canadians an opporluiiily to 
participate in a onc-ycar, cultural youth-excliange programme 
as a,ssistant-tcachcrs of English. 

The next Programme begins in August 1999 

The Consulate General of Japan at Montreal, 
with the help of McGill Career and Placement Services 
is plea.sed to hold an information session: 

Date: Thursday, October 8th 
Time: 9:30 a.m. to 11:30 a.m. 

Place: Room 232, Leacock Bldg. 

For more information: 

Consulate General of Japan at Montreal 
Tel: 866-3429 

littp://www. enihjapaii.can.org 

Application deadline: Nov. 1 3th 1998 (postmarked) 



Mom SajnT'Salvv£lar 



Season Passes valid at 
Jay Peak & St Sauveur 
Valley resorts. Ski & 
Ride for peanuts... 
For more info page: 

NOAH @ 869-3440 




Have you decided to pursue an MBA? 

Have you decided which MBA program is right for you? 

CANADIAN MBA FAIR '98 



|SiS2Sii3SQ - ruesday, OC'1'OlîER 6, 4:00 - 7:00 |3in 
MARRIOT CHA'I’RAU Cl lAMl’I.AlN, 
Place dll Canada 



Meet and have the opjiortiinity to liave questions answered l>y program 
representatives from various scluiols such as: 

Allicrt.i, liritlsli Coiiiinbia, C.ilK.nry, Oniliousie, IIFC, ivey, M.initolia, McGlli, McMaster, 
Ottawa, Queen's, Siinon Fraser, .Saint Mary's, Scluiiicli, Toronto, Wiifritl Laurier, Wiiulsor 
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NOTICE TO READER : Be aware that your health plan no longer covers you for $100 
towards the purchase of prescription glasses. As of August 31, 1998 you are only covered 
for $75. /« order to encourage you, we have increased our savings plan for you. 
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EYE EXAMINATION 

MCGILL'S HEALTH PLAN FULLY COVERS YOUR EYE EXAMINATION 
(VALUE $40) AT MES VEUX TES VEUX OPTOMETRISTS 

GLASSESf ^ 

GET $150 OFF PURCHASE OF PRESCRIPTION GLASSES WITH 
YOUR MCGILL HEALTH PLAN ONLY AT: 





DR. F. MAROUN, OD 

EXAMPLE OF SAVIM6S: 

I. EYE EXAM = $40 

II. Rx GLASSES WITH SCRATCH RESISTANT LENSES 

YOUR DISCOUNT WITH US = $190 

YOUR COST FOR BOTH = $115 
YOUR GUARANTEE = 2 YEARS 



= $265 



Come And Visit Us At 



m 













(corner Mackay) 

OR CALL US FOR AN APPOINTMENT: 




Also visit our 2nd location in 
TMR Shopping Centre 
(341-2020) 
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